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; No the Veterans 
1 Need More Help? 


This Question Is Debated as 
Congress Studies Bills 
To Extend Aid 





ERE are more than 14 mil- 
in lion American veterans of World 
War II who have returned to civilian 
life. Many of them are going to 
school, many others have jobs, some 
have started businesses of their own, 
is Band about a million are listed as un- 
employed. 

In addition to those who served in 
the recent world conflict, there are 
nearly 4 million veterans of previous 
wars in the United States today. This 
prings the total of ex-service people 
to a figure a little higher than 18 
million. 

When account is taken of the fami- 
lies of veterans, they represent a still 
larger proportion of the population. 
They are a very powerful group in 
American life. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that veterans think and act as a unit. 
Qn the contrary, they include men and 
women of all occupations, parties, 
faces, and creeds. Some of them are 
workers and members of unions. 














men. Some are Democrats, others are 
Republicans, and so on down the line 
of interests and opinions. 

Veterans do not even see eye to eye 
on the question of how much the gov- 
ernment should compensate them for 
the sacrifices which they made during 
the war. Some are in favor of a 
great deal more financial assistance 
than others. Moreover, veterans of 
earlier conflicts feel that their govern- 
ment benefits should be brought more 

(Concluded on page 2) 












Others are business or- professional. 
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HARRIS & EWING 


HARRIS & EWING 
THE BIG FOUR FOREIGN MINISTERS are meeting in Moscow to work on peace treaties for Germany and Austria. 


right they are: George Marshall of the United States, Georges Bidault of France, Vyacheslay Molotov of the Soviet Union, and 
Ernest Bevin of Great Britain. 
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Mioscow Peace Conference 


. Big Four Foreign Ministers Meet to Work on Treaties for Germany and 
Austria; Russia and the West Disagree on Several Important Questions ; 


Nazi Germany sat on a wall. 

Nazi Germany had a great fall. 

All the Big Four are meeting today 

To patch up Germany—somehow, 
someway. 


The foreign ministers at Moscow 
face a much more serious problem 
than that which baffled ‘all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men.” But 
while it proved impossible to put 
Humpty Dumpty together § again, 
there is hope that the United States, 
Russia, Britain, and France may find 
a way to bring together the broken 
pieces of Germany. 

All four countries want to make 
certain that the Germany which they 
repair cannot again threaten world 
peace. She has started two great 
wars so far this century, and they do 
not want her to launch another. 


At the same time, the Big Four 
nations know that they cannot leave 
Germany in her present condition. 
Nearly two years have passed since 
she surrendered, and she remains 
broken into pieces—into separate 
zones of occupation, each controlled 
by a different major power, and each 
governed in a different way. 

A plan for uniting that country is 
necessary to promote its well-being 
and that of all Europe. The Euro- 
pean nations urgently need to exchange 
their farm and mineral products for 
industrial goods such as Germany has 
made in the past. 

Even though the Big Four leaders 
agree that the present situation is 
unsatisfactory, they will not have an 
easy time in deciding what to do 
about it. Russia suspects the western 



































i oEw years ago 

everyone was 
singing a popular 
refrain: “You didn’t 
know the music and 
I didn’t know the 
words.” Probably 
that was an understatement. The chances 
ate that neither of them knew the 
Words. So few people do. 

How often do we see and hear some- 
thing like this: A girl walks jauntily 

the street with a song on her lips— 

“T love you for sentimental reasons, 
“I hope you do believe me, 

“Tra la la la la!” 

en unarticulated humming to the 
end of the song. 

No, she didn’t know the words, and 
Pethaps there is no good reason why 
i anyone should learn the content of that 

fae "ticular song. But one misses some- 
when he goes along, listening to 
and phonograph music, hearing 
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Do You Know the Words? 


By Walter E. Myer 


some song a dozen times a day, remem- 
bering but a line here and there. 

There is a definite satisfaction which 
comes with the coordination of words 
and music. We get this sense of satis- 
faction when we sing, and also when 
the lines run, unspoken, through our 
minds. 

The person who can’t go through 
with a song without breaking into 
whistlifig and humming is likely to be 
equally tongue-tied when he turns to 
literature. Like the girl who flounders 
over “Sentimental Reasons,” he stumbles 
weakly when he attempts a quotation, 
and his effort ends with the equivalent 
of her tra la las. He can do no better 
than this: 

“To be or nat to be: that is the ques- 
tion. 

“Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to 
suffer 

“The slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune, 


“Or to take arms... and so on.” 
Somebody else may start out to re- 
cite the Gettysburg Address: “Four- 
score and seven years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to... dedicated to...” The 
reciter falters and can go no further. 
Why fumble with masterpieces of 
literature which have come down to us 
through the ages and which should be 
treasured as a priceless heritage? Why 
lose the inspiration,they might afford? 
Send your mind out on an occasional 
voyage of exploration. Discover rare 
bits of beautiful verse and majestic 
prose. Hold them in your memory. 
Songs, poems, orations, wise sayings, 
yes, even jokes if they are good ones— 
keep a varied supply of these in your 
mind, ready for use, always at the tip 
of your tongue when they are needed. 
By doing this, you will be more inter- 
esting to yourself and your friends. 


powers of trying to establish a German 
government which will work closely 
with them and which will be anti- 
communist. The western powers, in 
turn, fear that the Soviet leaders will 
not be content until they transform 
Germany into a communist state. 

These fears and suspicions will no 
doubt lead to bitter‘ arguments at the 
Moscow parley. They will cause the 
foreign ministers to move slowly and 
cautiously in making decisions. 

Plans favored by the United States 
and Britain will be painstakingly 
analyzed, dissected, placed under 
microscopes; in short, they will be 
given the “works” by the Russians to 
see that their purpose is not to 
strengthen American and British in- 
fluence over Germany. The western 
powers will be equally alert in examin- 
ing proposals put forth by Russia. 

While there are bound to be dis- 
couraging days during these negotia- 
tions, it is the hope of the world that 
meritorious compromises can be 
worked out, and that a workable, suc- 
cessful plan for Germany will be the 
result. In seeking to iron out the 
differences of their nations, here are 
some of the questions which the for- 
eign ministers must tackle: 

Can the Big Four powers make Ger- 
many a united nation again? 

England and the United States 
have already taken a step in this direc- 
tion by permitting free trade between 
their zones. It is expected that Rus- 
sia and France will agree at Moscow 
to break down the trade barriers which 
encircle their zones. 

Before doing this, however, they 
will insist upon assurances that they 
will continue to receive large supplies 
of German goods in payment for war 
damages. At the present time, they 
are taking these goods from the zones 
they control. 

Once the German people can trade 
freely with one another, can exchange 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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Veterans in school 


Veterans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


into line with those of World War II 
service people. 

It is a fact that far more is being 
done for the GI’s of the recent con- 
flict than has ever been done for veter- 
ans in the past. Nearly 7% billion 
dollars will be spent on them during 
the present year. 

Should still greater assistance be ex- 
tended, or is the nation doing all that 
it can along this line? That question 
is widely debated today, and will con- 
tinue to be a live issue for a number 
of years to come. 

Many people are convinced that even 
more should be done for veterans 
than is the case now. It is contended 
that civilians gained a monopoly of 
most of the choice jobs in the country 
during the vears of conflict, and that 
they did not begin to make as great 
sacrifices as service men and women. 

Those Americans who take such a 
position are working to obtain greater 
benefits for ex-service people. Their 
influence may be seen in the fact that 
there are now more than 200 bills 
before Congress to provide increased 
assistance of various kinds for veter- 
ans. 

Several states are also consider- 
ing measures which would extend 
extra benefits to veterans. New York, 
for example, is debating whether or 
not to appropriate 400 million dollars 
to divide among that state’s veterans. 
The proposed legislation would provide 
$50 to $250 for each ex-serviceman de- 
pending on his length of service. 

One of the federal bills calls for a 
bonus which would cost about 25 
billion dollars. Others provide for 
cheaper insurance policies, more spe- 
cially equipped automobiles for dis- 
abled veterans, bigger pensions for 
widows of Spanish War veterans, edu- 
cational funds for children of service- 
men killed in World War II, greater 
financial assistance for buying homes, 
and countless other forms of aid. 

Opponents of these measures say 
that the government cannot increase 
assistance to veterans without seri- 
ously endangering the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. After all, they argue, 
former service people will suffer as 
much as the rest of the population if 
too great a financial burden is placed 
upon the government. Their taxes, 
like those of all people, will remain 
high, and a continuing huge govern- 


ment debt may cause depression and 
widespread unemployment. 

Without going further into the pros 
and cons of whether more should be 


done for veterans, let us see what the 


present program of government as- 
sistance includes. Our discussion 
deals only with the benefits now being 
received by GI’s of World War II. 
Veterans of previous wars receive 
some of these benefits, but not others. 

A veteran who is ill is entitled to 
complete care in a Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital, provided his illness 
is a result of his military service. He 
may have hospital care even though 
his ailment was not contracted in the 
service if he cannot afford to pay hos- 
pital fees, 

Pensions from $10 to $360 a month 
are given for disabilities resulting 
from active service. Men who have 
become totally disabled through some 
other cause may draw $50 a month. 

Provision is also made for death 
benefits. The widow of a _ service- 
man who died in active duty, or whose 
death was caused by injury or illness 
while on duty, is paid $50 a month, 
with additional allowances for de- 
pendent children. Widows who have 
little on which to live may receive 
$35 a month, even though the death 
of their husbands cannot be traced 
to war duty. 

Many veterans and their families 
are receiving assistance of this kind. 
Approximately 1,600,000 of them have 
pensions for partial or total disability. 
Nearly 42,000 are in hospitals, and 
219,000 dependents of deceased sol- 
diers and sailors are receiving com- 
pensation. 

Other important services are 
rendered by the government under the 
law which is .popularly known as the 
“GI Bill of Rights.” It offers the 
veterans help in finding jobs, starting 
businesses, securing homes, and com- 
pleting their educations. 

The first concern of millions of vet- 
erans upon their return to civilian 
life was to find work. Fortunately, 
many jobs have been available, so most 
veterans have gone back to their old 
positions or have found new jobs with- 
out government assistance. 

To those who could not readily find 
work, however, the government has 
offered help. National, state, and local 
governments . operate employment 
agencies for veterans. If an ex-GI 
registers at one of these agencies, and 
if it cannot find him suitable work, 
he receives from the government an 


allowance of $20 per week until a job 
is found. This aid may be given for 
a year if work is not found during 
that time. 

The Veterans Administration re- 
ports that 1,165,000 veterans -are now 
unemployed and are drawing their 
$20-a-week check from the govern- 
ment. It is sometimes charged that 
most of these men could find work if 
they wanted it. The reply is that 
many of the positions being offered 
are not suitable, and that a man who 
has served his country in war has a 
right to look around for a while in 
an effort to find work to his liking. 

If a former serviceman wishes to 
have a small business of his own, the 
government helps him to borrow money 
with which to buy and equip a busi- 
ness establishment or farm. It co- 
operates with banks and other lending 
institutions in enabling veterans to 
borrow as much as $4,000 apiece for 
business ventures, 

Next to jobs, the most important 
need of the returned service people is 
homes. The government attempted to 
meet this need by launching an emer- 
gency housing program, under which 
2,700,000 houses of medium price 
were to be built by the end of 1947. 

The program has not gone well, 
though, and the goal will not be met. 
The costs of building have gone up so 
greatly that few veterans can afford 
to buy or rent the houses which are 
being completed. Poorly housed vet- 
erans and their families are naturally 
disappointed and unhappy over this 
situation, 

A more successful feature of the 
government’s program is its assistance 
to veterans who wish to go to school. 
The Veterans Administration pays 
tuition fees up to $500 a year, for 
as many as four years, per student- 
veteran. Full-time students are 
granted an additional $65 a month for 
living expenses, or $90 a month if 
they have dependents. 

Many veterans have taken advantage 
of this aid, and have poured into high 
schools and colleXes in unexpected 






numbers. About one million of 4 
are going ahead with their educatig, 
It has been difficult for Schools fy 
take care of this flood of vete 
Many have been turned away beca, 
housing and classroom space could not 
be found for them. The governmey 
has tried to help meet the problem by 
furnishing Army barracks and Quo, 
set huts which could be used ag dwel, 
ings. It also has helped by Securing 
materials which could be used jn the 
construction of college buildings, 

Many veterans, instead of Loing ty 
school, want vocational preparatip 
which can best be obtained by Practig, 
ing a trade, so the GI Bill of Right 
provides funds, including living y 
lowances, for apprenticeship and “on 
the-job” training. More than 700,09) 
ex-GI’s are included in ‘this progray 

The “on-the-job” \ training ply 
works this way: Employers bring the 
veterans into their enterprises ay 
teach them trades. The, governmey 
pays part of the wages of these trajp. 
ees, and employers pay the rest. 

There has been some complaint 
the effect that employers profit by 
this system. It is said that the vety. 
ans soon do about as much as the onjj. 
nary workers, and yet the governmey 
foots part of the employers’ Wage 
bills. The Veterans Administratiq, 
however, contends that the good point 
of this program far outweigh the ba 
ones. 

Certain other benefits are extende 
to veterans and their families, by 
those which we have discussed are the 
more important ones. 












Big Profit 


A scientist reports that the Du Put 
Company made very little money m 
the atom bomb. The company hai 
made a contract with the government 
to perform three years of atomic r 
search for one dollar. But the bomb 
project lasted only two years, so the 
U. S. General Accounting Office a: 
lowed Du Pont only 67 cents. 





| Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 














HE Public Affairs Committee has 

published a pamphlet on War and 
Human Nature.* This same subject 
has been discussed in this column 
before, but the argument that human 
nature is not such as to make wars 
inevitable will bear repeating. This 
pamphlet contains the following con- 
' yvineing statement: 

“It is human na- 
ture to fight, just 
as it is human na- 
ture to eat with a 
fork, go to ball 
games, drive auto- 
mobiles, and play 
parchesi. But hu- 
man nature is not 
merely something 
we are born with. 
It is also affected 
by what we have learned. It is nat- 
ural for some people to be warlike, 
cruel, and treacherous, just as it is 
natural for some people to speak Eng- 
lish or Spanish. It is natural, not be- 
cause they were born that way, but 
because they have learned ‘to be like 
that. 

“A thousand years ago the Scandi- 





navians (Norsemen) * were the most 
cruel, treacherous, and warlike people 
in Europe. Today they are among 
the most peaceable people of the world. 
Five hundred years ago the most crue § 
and warlike people were the Swiss 
Today the reverse is true. What has 
happened? Biologically they are & 
sentialiy the same as were their a 
cestors. But their human nature has 
been changed as a result of what We 
call a ‘conditioning process.’ Wha 
was once natural is so no longer. «++ 

“Anyone who thinks that ‘humal 
nature cannot be changed’ should just 
look around him and see how differett 
many Americans are from their a 
cestors from other lands, Two of tht 
staunchest supporters of democrat] 
in America, Willkie and Eisenhowt 
were of German ancestry. They wet 
not born any different from many i 
Germany who ‘heiled Hitler.’ . -+ 

“As some 2,400 psychologists de 
clared almost unanimously, ‘Wat 
not born in men; it is built into m@ 
No race, nation, or social group 
inevitably warlike.’ ” 

* War and Human Nature, by Sy 


M. Duvall, 22 East 38th Street, 
York 16, New York. 12 cents. 
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| Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
re not necessarily endorsed by Tue AMERICAN 
QBSERVER ) 


“ppathy Toward Safety,” editorial, 
New York Times. 


Suppose tomorrow’s headlines told 
of a disaster which completely wiped 
out a city of 100,000 people. We would 
all be shocked and horrified, wouldn’t 
we? 

Yet when the National Safety Coun- 
ei] reported that 100,000 persons died 
in accidents during 1946, the average 
citizen read the news, shook his head, 
and went about his business almost, 
if not entirely, undisturbed. 














ADAPTED FROM CARTOON BY SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


If the headline read “100,000 Killed,” 
he might not be so indifferent 


It is imperative that we change our 
attitude toward the accident toll. The 
100,000 people who died in accidents 
lat year are no less dead than our 
war heroes or disaster victims. And 
their deaths are painfully meaningless 
—they served no purpose and at least 
90 per cent of them could have been 
prevented. It is time that we learn 
to recognize accidents for the terrible 
enemy they are and take action to 
cheek what has become a national 
disgrace. 


“Community Recreation,”” by Lawrence 
Galton, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


California has given the nation a 
new idea in clubs—neighborhood or- 
ganizations of parents to sponsor new 
community playgrounds. This idea is 
already benefiting some 4,000 Cali- 
fornia children. Club members try 
toset up one playground for every four 
blocks of a community. Usually, the 
playground begins as a vacant lot. 
Children and parents work together 
to clean it up and equip it. Then 
mothers take turns in supervision. 
Fathers help out on weekends. 

In one typical Los Angeles suburb, 
4 littered lot was leased for a dollar 
a year. The club cleaned and con- 
verted it within six weeks. When it 
was finished, the lot had a clubhouse, 
basketball court, and skating area— 
all built with volunteer labor. Now 
150 teen-agers and 300 younger chil- 
dren enjoy it. Adults like it for their 
own dances and family gatherings. 


“Making Weather to Order,” by John 
Kord Lagemann, This Week. 


_ The world may be able to predict 
its weather and control it as well within 
the next decade. Top-ranking elec- 
tronic scientists have just revealed 
that they are at work on a huge cal- 
culating machine which may com- 
Dltely master the weather problem. 

The new “super-calculator” will re- 
‘ord and analyze the whole pattern 





of changing heat and cold, wind and 
rain. When all the sections are finally 
assembled, the machine will fill a good- 
sized room. Entirely electronic, it will 
contain about 2,000 tubes of various 
shapes and sizes. It will be ready 
sometime in 1948. 

It has been estimated that the world 
will need 100 such calculators to figure 
out the weather on a global basis. 
Since each one represents a million- 
dollar outlay, this sounds like an ex- 
pensive proposition. But the saving in 
farming, shipping, and aviation should 
make up the cost of the machine easily. 
Partly because it came without warn- 
ing, the 1938 hurricane on our east 
coast cost 500 million dollars and 500 
lives. 

Even more important than the cal- 
culator’s predictions will be its contri- 
butions to weather control. Fully in- 
formed ahead of time, scientists hope 
to be able to ward off hurricanes by 
intertepting them at sea and forcing 
them to spend their fury before they 
reach land. They also think they can 
make overland storms break over un- 
developed areas instead of flooding the 
rivers in moist areas. 


“The Boycott Against Teaching,” edi- 
torial, NEA Journal. 


Because of the low salary scales in 
many states, fewer and fewer able 
young people are attracted to teaching 
as a career. This is a real tragedy, 
for the promise of teaching has never 
been greater than it is now. 

In the next 16 years or so, the 
United States will need at least a 
million new teachers. We believe that 
the people of America will have the 
foresight to guarantee these invalu- 
able public servants an adequate wage. 
Within the next few years, a minimum 
salary of $2,400 for beginning college 
graduate teachers should be general 








HARRIS & EWING 


ELECTRONIC devices are being devel- 
oped to make weather forecasts more 


accurate. They may also make it 
sible for man to control the weather. 





throughout the country. Promotions 
up to $5,000 a year should be the rule 
for additional experience and train- 
ing. 

The young person who looks forward 
to a full life should search out the 
greatest need he can find and prepare 
himself to meet that need. Surely 
mankind has no greater need than to 
learn. The teacher makes civilization. 
Under his guiding hand emerge the 
young people who write the books, 
paint the pictures, manage the indus- 
tries, supply the skilled labor, and 
run the governments of the world. 


Address to Princeton University Stu- 
dents by Secretary of State George 
Marshall. 


Spectators of life are not those who 
will retain their liberties nor are they 
likely to contribute to their country’s 
security. Our great need today is for 
all Americans to study world prob- 
lems and go on from there to take 
an active part in politics. 

America’s responsibilities in build- 
ing world peace and prosperity are 
greater today than ever before. Yet 
the American people no longer dis- 
play that intensity, that unity of 
purpose, with which we concentrated 
on the war task and achieved victory. 

Let us look to our heroes—the men 
who refused to be mere spectators in 
the political arena. Two fine examples 
are Theodore and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Members of opposing political 
parties, both were great Americans 
who, through courage and energy, 
rendered outstanding services to their 
country. 


| Your Vocabulary 


In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 7, column 1, 
for the correct answers. 




















1. This event could be regarded as 
the culmination (kil/mi-na’/shin) of 
his successful career. (a) destruction 
(b) climax (c) cause (d) beginning. 


2. I have been deluged (dél’youjd) 
with telegrams and messages. (a) 
overwhelmed (b) praised (c) arigrily 
criticized (d) pleased. 

3. The country was devastated 
(dév’is-ta-ted) by war. (a) increased 
in area (b) decreased in area (c) laid 
waste (d) not seriously affected. 

4. His remarks were caustic. 
(kaws’tik) (a) incorrect (b) sharp 
and sarcastic (c) short and clever (d) 
appropriate for the occasion. 


5. His vacillation  (viis’i-la’shiin) 
made us impatient. (a) ignorance 
(b) slowness (c) cheating and lying 
(d) indecision and wavering. 


6. We are in a precarious (pré- 
care’i-iis) situation. (a) insecure (b) 
miserable (c) ideal (d) funny. 


7. They are implacable (im-play’ 
kah-bl) foes of tyranny. (a) homeless 
(b) defeated (c) powerful (d) un- 
yielding. 

8. A person who malingers (mah- 
ling’gers): (a) slanders other people 
(b) shirks duty by pretending illness 
(c) plays a violin (d) talks too much. 























NOFZIGER FOR U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


“Anybody happen to have a toothpick?” 





“What’s that new girl’s name?” 

“I’ve forgotten, but it begins with 
i Weed 

“Is it Mildred? 
Margaret?” 

“No, I remember now. 


Martha? Mary? 


It’s Emma.” 
* * * 


Daughter listening to  boogie- 
woogie record: “Isn’t it wonderful, 
dad; have you ever heard anything 
like it? 

Dad: “Frankly, yes. I once heard 
a collision between a truckload of 
empty milk cans and a freight car 
filled with live ducks.” 


* * * 


Albert Einstein, in addition to be- 
ing a famous mathematical genius, 
also attempts to play the violin. A 
well-known pianist was at his home 
one day and Einstein asked the man 
if he would mind accompanying him 
on a piece or two. Einstein, as usual, 
left much to be desired in his rhythm. 
Finally, the musician, unable to stand 
it any longer, cried out: “No, no, no, 
Albert! It’s one, two, three. Can’t 
you count?” 

* * * 


Boy: “If you were walking along 
with a gun containing only one 
cartridge and saw a mad bull and 
hungry lion coming toward you, which 
would you shoot? 

Insurance salesman: 
be hard to decide.” 

Boy: “Shoot the lion, mister. 
you’re a good insurance man, 
can shoot the bull any time.” 


“That would 


If 
you 


* * * 


Coronet’s definition of an echo: 
“The only thing that ever cheated a 
woman out of the last word.” 


* * * 


Coronet then defines a genius as 
“one who can make anything but a 
living.” 

* * * 


Scottish professor: “I am going to 
drop this two-shilling piece into a glass 
of acid. Will it dissolve?” 

Student: “No sir!” 

Professor: “Why not?” 

Student: ‘‘Because if it would, sir, 
you wouldn’t drop it in.” 





Swapping 

You have a dollar; I have a dollar. 
We swap. Now you have my dollar 
and I have your dollar. We are no 
better off. You have an idea. I have 
an idea. We swap. Now you have 
two ideas, and I have two ideas. Both 
are richer. What you gave, you have. 


What I got, you did not lose.—Good 
Housekeeping, February 1947. 
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Veterans 


Veterans 


(Concluded from page 1) 


into line with those of World War II 
service people. 

It is a fact that far more is being 
done for the GI’s of the recent con- 
flict than has ever been done for veter- 
ans in the past. Nearly 71% billion 
dollars will be spent on them during 
the present year. 

Should still greater assistance be ex- 
tended, or is the nation doing all that 
it can along this line? That question 
is widely debated today, and will con- 
tinue to be a live issue for a number 
of years to come. 

Many people are convinced that even 
more should be done for veterans 
than is the case now. It is contended 
that civilians gained a monopoly of 
most of the choice jobs in the country 
during the vears of conflict, and that 
they did not begin to make as great 
sacrifices as service men and women. 

Those Americans who take such a 
position are working to obtain greater 
benefits for ex-service people. Their 
influence may be seen in the fact that 
there are now more than 200 bills 
before Congress to provide increased 
assistance of various kinds for veter- 
ans. 

Several states are also consider- 
ing measures which would extend 
extra benefits to veterans. New York, 
for example, is debating whether or 
not to appropriate 400 million dollars 
to divide among that state’s veterans. 
The proposed legislation would provide 
$50 to $250 for each ex-serviceman de- 
pending on his length of service. 

One of the federal bills calls for a 
bonus which would cost about 25 
- billion dollars. Others provide for 
cheaper insurance policies, more spe- 
cially equipped automobiles for dis- 
abled veterans, bigger pensions for 
widows of Spanish War veterans, edu- 
cational funds for children of service- 
men killed in World War II, greater 
financial assistance for buying homes, 
and countless other forms of aid. 

Opponents of these measures say 
that the government cannot increase 
assistance toe veterans without seri- 
ously endangering the nation’s eco- 
nomic life. After all, they argue, 
former service people will suffer as 
much as the rest of the population if 
too great a financial burden is placed 
upon the government. Their taxes, 
like those of all people, will remain 
high, and a continuing huge govern- 
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i ACME 
in school 


ment debt may cause depression and 
widespread unemployment. 

Without going further into the pros 
and cons of whether more should be 
done for veterans, let us see what the 
present program of government as- 
sistance includes. Our discussion 
deals only with the benefits now being 
received by GI’s of World War II. 
Veterans of previous wars receive 
some of these benefits, but not others. 

A veteran who is ill is entitled to 
complete care in a Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital, provided his illness 
is a result of his military service. He 
may have hospital care even though 
his ailment was not contracted in the 
service if he cannot afford to pay hos- 
pital fees, 

Pensions from $10 to $360 a month 
are given for disabilities resulting 
from active service. Men who have 
become totally disabled through some 
other cause may draw $50 a month. 

Provision is also made for death 
benefits. The widow of a _ service- 
man who died in active duty, or whose 
death was caused by injury or illness 
while on duty, is paid $50 a month, 
with additional allowances for de- 
pendent children. Widows who have 
little on which to live may receive 
$35 a month, even though the death 
of their husbands cannot be traced 
to war duty. 

Many veterans and their families 
are receiving assistance of this kind. 
Approximately 1,600,000 of them have 
pensions for partial or total disability. 
Nearly 42,000 are in hospitals, and 
219,000 dependents of deceased sol- 
diers and sailors are receiving com- 
pensation. 

Other important services are 
rendered by the government under the 
law which is popularly known as the 
“GI Bill of Rights.” It offers the 
veterans help in finding jobs, starting 
businesses, securing homes, and com- 
pleting their educations. 

The first concern of millions of vet- 
erans upon their return to civilian 
life was to find work. Fortunately, 
many jobs have been available, so most 
veterans have gone back to their old 
positions or have found new jobs with- 
out government assistance. 

To those who could not readily find 
work, however, the government has 
offered help. National, state, and local 
governments . operate employment 
agencies for veterans. If an ex-GI 
registers at one of these agencies, and 
if it cannot find him suitable work, 
he receives from the government an 





allowance of $20 per week until a job 
is found. This aid may be given for 
a year if work is not found during 
that time. 

The Veterans Administration re- 
ports that 1,165,000 veterans -are now 
unemployed and are drawing their 
$20-a-week check from the govern- 
ment. It is sometimes charged that 
most of these men could find work if 
they wanted it. The reply is that 
many of the positions being offered 
are not suitable, and that a man who 
has served his country in war has a 
right to look around for a while in 
an effort to find work to his liking. 

If a former serviceman wishes to 
have a small business of his own, the 
government helps him to borrow money 
with which to buy and equip a busi- 
ness establishment or farm. It co- 
operates with banks and other lending 
institutions in enabling veterans to 
borrow as much as $4,000 apiece for 
business ventures. 

Next to jobs, the most important 
need of the returned service people is 
homes. The government attempted to 
meet this need by launching an emer- 
gency housing program, under which 
2,700,000 houses of medium price 
were to be built by the end of 1947. 

The program has not gone well, 
though, and the goal will not be met. 
The costs of building have gone up so 
greatly that few veterans can afford 
to buy or rent the houses which are 
being completed. Poorly housed vet- 
erans and their families are naturally 
disappointed and unhappy over this 
situation. 

A more successful feature of the 
government’s program is its assistance 
to veterans who wish to go to school. 
The Veterans Administration pays 
tuition fees up to $500 a year, for 
as many as four years, per student- 
veteran. Full-time students are 
granted an additional $65 a month for 
living expenses, or $90 a month if 
they have dependents. 

Many veterans have taken advantage 
of this aid, and have poured into high 
schools and colleges in unexpected 








numbers. About one million of 
are going ahead with their education 

It has been difficult for schools ty 
take care of this flood of Veterang 
Many have been turned away because 
housing and classroom space could not 
be found for them. The Lovernment 
has tried to help meet the problem by 
furnishing Army barracks and Quon. 
set huts which could be used ag dwel}. 
ings. It also has helped by Securing 
materials which could be used jn the 
construction of college buildings, 

Many veterans, instead of foing ty 
school, want vocational Preparatigy 
which can best be obtained by pragtiy, 
ing a trade, so the GI Bill of Righty 
provides funds, including living y 
lowances, for apprenticeship and “on, 
the-job” training. More than 700,00) 
ex-GI’s are included in this program 

The “on-the-job” training ply 
works this way: Employers bring the 
veterans into their enterprises and 
teach them trades. The governmey 
pays part of the wages of these trajp, 
ees, and employers pay the rest. 

There has been some complaint tj 
the effect that employers profit by 
this system. It is said that the vetyy, 
ans soon do about as much as the opij. 
nary workers, and yet the governmey} 
foots part of the employers’ Wage 
bills. The Veterans Administratim, 
however, contends that the good points 
of this program far outweigh the baj 
ones. 

Certain other benefits are extende 
to veterans and their families, by 
those which we have discussed are the 
more important ones. 












Big Profit 


A scientist reports that the Du Pat 
Company made very little money m 
the atom bomb. The company ha 
made a contract with the government 
to perform three years of atomic re. 
search for one dollar. But the bom 
project lasted only two years, so the 
U. S. General Accounting Office al 
lowed Du Pont only 67 cents. 








— Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 














HE Public Affairs Committee has 

published a pamphlet on War and 
Human Nature.* This same subject 
has been discussed in this column 
before, but the argument that human 
nature is not such as to make wars 
inevitable will bear repeating. This 
pamphlet contains the following con- 
, vincing statement: 

“Tt is human na- 
ture to fight, just 
as it is human na- 
ture to eat with a 
fork, go to ball 
games, drive auto- 
mobiles, and play 
parchesi. But hu- 
man nature is not 
merely something 
we are born with. 
It is also affected 
by what we have learned. It is nat- 
ural for some people to be warlike, 
cruel, and treacherous, just as it is 
natural for some people to speak Eng- 
lish or Spanish. It is natural, not be- 
cause they were born that way, but 
because they have learned ‘to be like 
that. 

“A thousand years ago the Scandi- 





navians (Norsemen) * were the most 
cruel, treacherous, and warlike peopl 
in Europe. Today they are among 
the most peaceable people of the worl. 
Five hundred years ago the most crud 
and warlike people were the Swiss 
Today the reverse is true. What ha 
happened? Biologically they are & 
sentially the same as were their at 
cestors. But their human nature hi 
been changed as a result of what W 
call a ‘conditioning process.’ What 
was once natural is so no longer. «+: 
“Anyone who thinks that ‘humal 
nature cannot be changed’ should just 
look around him and see how differetl 
many Americans are from their a& 
cestors from other lands. Two of tht 
staunchest supporters of democrad§ 
in America, Willkie and Eisenhowéh 
were of German ancestry. They wert 
not born any different from many # 
Germany who ‘heiled Hitler.’ . «+ 
“As some 2,400 psychologists de 
clared almost unanimously, ‘Wat 
not born in men; it is built into m@ 
No race, nation, or social group & 
inevitably warlike.’ ” 
* War and Human Nature, by Sylvaml 


M. Duvall, 22 East 38th Street, ™ 
York 16, New York. 12 cents. 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this page 
are not necessarily endorsed by Tuk AMERICAN 


OBSERVER ) 


“Apathy Toward Safety,” editorial, 
New York Times. 


Suppose tomorrow’s headlines told 
of a disaster which completely wiped 
out a city of 100,000 people. We would 
all be shocked and horrified, wouldn’t 
we? 

Yet when the National Safety Coun- 
cil reported that 100,000 persons died 
in accidents during 1946, the average 
citizen read the news, shook his head, 
and went about his business almost, 
if not entirely, undisturbed. 














ADAPIED FROM CARTOON BY SHOEMAKER IN CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


If the headline read “100,000 Killed,” 
he might not be so indifferent 


It is imperative that we change our 
attitude toward the accident toll. The 
100,000 people who died in accidents 
last year are no less dead than our 
war heroes or disaster victims. And 
their deaths are painfully meaningless 
—they served no purpose and at least 
90 per cent of them could have been 
prevented. It is time that we learn 
to recognize accidents for the terrible 
enemy they are and take action to 
check what has become a national 
disgrace. 


“Community Recreation,” by Lawrence 
Galton, Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion. 


California has given the nation a 
new idea in clubs—neighborhood or- 
ganizations of parents to sponsor new 
community playgrounds. This idea is 
already benefiting some 4,000 Cali- 
fornia children. Club members try 
to set up one playground for every four 
blocks of a community. Usually, the 
playground begins as a vacant lot. 
Children and parents work together 
to clean it up and equip it. Then 
mothers take turns in supervision. 
Fathers help out on weekends. 

In one typical Los Angeles suburb, 
a littered lot was leased for a dollar 
a year. The club cleaned and con- 
verted it within six weeks. When it 
was finished, the lot had a clubhouse, 
basketball court, and skating area— 
all built with volunteer labor. Now 
150 teen-agers and 300 younger chil- 
dren enjoy it. Adults like it for their 
own dances and family gatherings. 


“Making Weather to Order,” by John 
Kord Lagemann, This Week. 


The world may be able to predict 
its weather and control it as well within 
the next decade. Top-ranking elec- 
tronic scientists have just revealed 
that they are at work on a huge cal- 
culating machine which may com- 
Pletely master the weather problem. 

The new “super-calculator” will re- 








cord and analyze the whole pattern 





| Weekly Digest of Fact and Opinion 


of changing heat and cold, wind and 
rain. When all the sections are finally 
assembled, the machine will fill a good- 
sized room. Entirely electronic, it will 
contain about 2,000 tubes of various 
shapes and sizes. It will be ready 
sometime in 1948. 

It has been estimated that the world 
will need 100 such calculators to figure 
out the weather on a global basis. 
Since each one represents a million- 
dollar outlay, this sounds like an ex- 
pensive proposition. But the saving in 
farming, shipping, and aviation should 
make up the cost of the machine easily. 
Partly because it came without warn- 
ing, the 1938 hurricane on our east 
coast cost 500 million dollars and 500 
lives. 

Even more important than the cal- 
culator’s predictions will be its contri- 
butions to weather control. Fully in- 
formed ahead of time, scientists hope 
to be able to ward off hurricanes by 
intertepting them at sea and forcing 
them to spend their fury before they 
reach land. They also think they can 
make overland storms break over un- 
developed areas instead of flooding the 
rivers in moist areas. 


“The Boycott Against Teaching,” edi- 
torial, NEA Journal. 


Because of the low salary scales in 
many states, fewer and fewer able 
young people are attracted to teaching 
as a career. This is a real tragedy, 
for the promise of teaching has never 
been greater than it is now. 

In the next 16 years or so, the 
United States will need at least a 
million new teachers. We believe that 
the people of America will have the 
foresight to guarantee these invalu- 
able public servants an adequate wage. 
Within the next few years, a minimum 
salary of $2,400 for beginning college 
graduate teachers should be general 
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HARRIS & EWING 


ELECTRONIC devices are being devel- 
oped to make weather forecasts more 


accurate. They may also make it 
sible for man to control the weather. 


throughout the country. Promotions 
up to $5,000 a year should be the rule 
for additional experience and train- 
ing. 

The young person who looks forward 
to a full life should search out the 
greatest need he can find and prepare 
himself to meet that need. Surely 
mankind has no greater need than to 
learn. The teacher makes civilization. 
Under his guiding hand emerge the 
young people who write the books, 
paint the pictures, manage the indus- 
tries, supply the skilled labor, and 
run the governments of the world. 


Address to Princeton University Stu- 
dents by Secretary of State George 
Marshall. 


Spectators of life are not those who 
will retain their liberties nor are they 
likely to contribute to their country’s 
security. Our great need today is for 
all Americans to study world prob- 
lems and go on from there to take 
an active part in politics. 

America’s responsibilities in build- 
ing world peace and prosperity are 
greater today than ever before. Yet 
the American people no longer dis- 
play that intensity, that unity of 
purpose, with which we concentrated 
on the war task and achieved victory. 

Let us look to our heroes—the men 
who refused to be mere spectators in 
the political arena. Two fine examples 
are Theodore and Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Members of opposing political 
parties, both were great Americans 
who, through courage and energy, 
rendered outstanding services to their 
country. 


| Your Vocabulary 


In each of the sentences below match 
the italicized word with the word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Turn to page 7, column 1, 
for the correct answers. 




















1. This event could be regarded as 
the culmination (kil’mi-na’shin) of 
his successful career. (a) destruction 
(b) climax (c) cause (d) beginning. 


2. I have been deluged (dél’youjd) 
with telegrams and messages. (a) 
overwhelmed (b) praised (c) angrily 
criticized (d) pleased. 

38. The country was devastated 
(dév’iis-ta-ted) by war. (a) increased 
in area (b) decreased in area (c) laid 
waste (d) not seriously affected. 

4. His remarks were caustic. 
(kaws’tik) (a) incorrect (b) sharp 
and sarcastic (c) short and clever (d) 
appropriate for the occasion. 

5. His vacillation  (vis’i-la’shiin) 
made us impatient. (a) ignorance 
(b) slowness (c) cheating and lying 
(d) indecision and wavering. 

6. We are in a precarious (pré- 
care’i-iis) situation. (a) insecure (b) 
miserable (c) ideal (d) funny. 


7. They are implacable (im-play’ 
kah-bl) foes of tyranny. (a) homeless 
(b) defeated (c) powerful (d) un- 
yielding. 

8. A person who malingers (mah- 
ling’gers): (a) slanders other people 
(b) shirks duty by pretending illness 
(c) plays a violin (d) talks too much. 
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NOFZIGER FOR U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


“Anybody happen to have a toothpick?” 





“What’s that new girl’s name?” 

“T’ve forgotten, but it begins with 
ong? 

“Is it Mildred? 
Margaret?” 

“No, I remember now. 


Martha? Mary? 


It’s Emma.” 


x * * 
Daughter listening to  boogie- 
woogie record: “Isn’t it wonderful, 


dad; have you ever heard anything 
like it? 

Dad: “Frankly, yes. I once heard 
a collision between a truckload of 
empty milk cans and a freight car 
filled with live ducks.” 


* * * 


Albert Einstein, in addition to be- 
ing a famous mathematical genius, 
also attempts to play the violin. A 
well-known pianist was at his home 
one day and Einstein asked the man 
if he would mind accompanying him 
on a piece or two. Einstein, as usual, 
left much to be desired in his rhythm. 
Finally, the musician, unable to stand 
it any longer, cried out: “‘No, no, no, 
Albert! It’s one, two, three. Can’t 
you count?” 

* 


* * 


Boy: “If you were walking along 
with a gun containing only one 
cartridge and saw a mad bull and 
hungry lion coming toward you, which 
would you shoot? 

Insurance salesman: 
be hard to decide.” 

Boy: “Shoot the lion, mister. 
you’re a good insurance man, 
can shoot the bull any time.” 


“That would 


If 
you 


* * * 


Coronet’s definition of an echo: 
“The only thing that ever cheated a 
woman out of the last word.” 


* * * 


Coronet then defines a genius as 
“one who can make anything but a 
living.” 

* 


* * 


Scottish professor: “I am going to 
drop this two-shilling piece into a glass 
of acid. Will it dissolve?” 

Student: “No sir!” 

Professor: ‘“‘Why not?” 

Student: “Because if it would, sir, 
you wouldn’t drop it in.” 





Swapping 

You have a dollar; I have a dollar. 
We swap. Now you have my dollar 
and I have your dollar. We are no 
better off. You have an idea. I have 
an idea. We swap. Now you have 
two ideas, and I have two ideas. Both 
are richer. What you gave, you have. 


What I got, you did not lose.—Good 
Housekeeping, February 1947. 
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Atlanta Is in Georgia 


We regret the error called to our 
attention by the following note from 
a reader: “I think you will find that 
Atlanta is in Georgia and not in Ala- 
bama as you have it on page 6 of the 
February 24, 1947, issue of THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER.” 

Another student from Georgia 
quipped, “Even though we have two 
governors, we still have one capital 
and it is located in Georgia.” 

Is our map-maker blushing! 


Russia’s Motives?. 


Why did Russia suddenly agree that 
the United States should have control 
of the former Japanese islands in the 
Pacific? That question is still being 
asked as the United Nations prepares 
to take up our request for permission 
to manage these islands. 

The United States government in- 
sists that this country should have 
actual control of a number of Pacific 
islands, should have the right to 
fortify them, establish bases on them, 
and use them as a part of our defense 
system. If we have such authority, 
our government is willing for the 
United Nations to hold title to the 
islands, and we shall agree to make 
reports to the UN concerning our 
management of them. 

American officials have justified our 
claim for control on the ground that 
the islands were wrested from Japan 
by the United States at a high cost 
in lives and money. It is argued that 


we have a right to see to it that they 
are never again used as a basis for 
attack against us. 

















HERE, SAM, 
THIS BAG OF 
MARBLES 
1S ALL Yours! 









| BuT WHaT You 
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SLEEVE? 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES- DISPATCH 


Any strings tied to it? 


The American position has been 
criticized in certain foreign countries 
and in the United States as well. Op- 
ponents have said that if we demand 
full control in the islands won from 
Japan, other nations will continue to 
insist on controlling territories won 
from the defeated nations by their 
forces. ; 

Russia has been among the critics 
of our plan, but she now says that 
we are entitled to the islands because 
they were conquered through our sacri- 
fices. Why this change of Russian 
policy? Are the Russians laying a 
foundation for the claim that they 
should have possession of territories 
won by Russian arms? 

In the light of this possibility, some 
Americans think that we should fore- 
stall a scramble for territory by mak- 
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MODEL BOATS FOR LAKE MICHIGAN. 
spends his time making model boats. 


The Story of the Week 


af 








ACME 
Peter Peterson, a retired fisherman, now 


He puts a note in the tiny vessels, asking the 


finder to notify him of the time of arrival and condition of the model when found. 


He then sets the craft afloat. 
lake in less than a week. 


ing such an announcement as this: 

“Tt is true that we made the great- 
est sacrifices in defeating Japan. But 
rather than accept the islands as a 
prize of victory, we wish to further 
the cause of world peace by not asking 
the United Nations for special privi- 
leges in the Pacific. We hope that 
nations which made equal sacrifices 
in other parts of the world during the 
war will follow our example.” 

This, of course, is not the official 
policy of our government, and many 
Americans strongly oppose such a 
policy. 


Mount Etna 


The recent eruption of Mount Etna, 
on the island of Sicily, recalls many 
voleanic explosions which have found 
their way to the pages of history. In 
79 A. D., the ancient city of Pompeii 
was buried under stone and ash by 
Mount Vesuvius, and 2,000 of its 
20,000 inhabitants failed to escape. 
In 1783 an erupting volcano in Ice- 
land killed one-fifth of the population 
and most of the farm animals. In 
1935 the lava flow from a volcano in 
Hawaii threatened the city of Hilo. 

Oye of the most famous volcanic 
spectacles of recent years was the 
“birth” of Paricutin in Mexico. In 
1943 a farmer, plowing his field, felt 
the earth tremble and saw a pillar 
of smoke rise before him. The vol- 
eano has continued to grow. It has 
swallowed up two villages (one was 
named Paricutin), and has covered 
more than 35 square miles with black 
ash. Paricutin is still active and at- 
tracts many American tourists. 

Volcanos are called a safety valve 
for nature. Chemical processes at 
the center of the earth create ex- 
tremely hot gases. The gases force 
their way through weak places in the 
earth’s crust, and when they reach 
the surface they burst forth in an 
eruption. If they did not escape in 
this way, they would accumulate and, 
when the pressure became too great, 
they might cause a vast explosion. 

Volcanos are useful in other ways. 
In Italy, Iceland, Bolivia, and Chile 
they have been “harnessed” and their 
steam provides power for machines. 


Recently he heard from one that had crossed the 


Lava beds accumulate rain water and 
provide clear fresh water for homes. 
Lava soils are very fertile—which may 
explain why people persist in living 
near volcanos. 


Federal Aid to Schools 


The idea of federal aid for educa- 
tion is growing more popular with 
Republicans and Democrats alike. 
Congress is now considering about a 
dozen bills which would provide fed- 
eral funds for the support of the na- 
tion’s schools. These bills have been 
introduced by members of both parties, 
including Republican Senators Taft of 
Ohio and Aiken of Vermont, and Dem- 
ocratic Senators Hill of Alabama and 
Thomas of Utah. 

It is generally agreed that the 
schools in many of our states need 
more money for equipment and teacher 
salaries. Yet many people are reluc- 
tant to see the necessary funds come 
out of the national treasury. They 
fear that with financial aid would 
come too much federal influence. 

Those who favor federal aid to 
schools point out that the national 
government has already contributed 
a good deal in this direction without 
bringing education under its control. 
Since 1802, the federal government 
has given the states at least a billion 
dollars’ worth of land for school build- 
ings. 


Problem of Greece 


Should the United States go to the 
rescue of Greece, furnishing large- 
scale financial assistance to that im- 
poverished, war-torn country? That 
issue is squarely before this country. 
Great Britain has been giving assist- 
ance but announces that she can no 
longer do so. 

The argument in favor of American 
assistance is that, if the Greeks do 
not get help, civil war will continue 
and be intensified. That will prob- 
ably happen if the British troops are 
withdrawn. The civil war may be 
won by Communists who will ally 
themselves with Russia. In that case, 
it is argued, Russia will be in a posi- 
tion to dominate not only Greece, but 








the Dardanelles, 
whole Middle East. 

Those who oppose our taking over 
the burden which Britain can no 
longer carry contend that we cannot 
afford the expense, and that our par. 
ticipation in their affairs would in. 
volve us in war. 

What will happen if we accept 
responsibility for Greek stability and 
what will happen if we refuse jt) 
That is one of the gravest questions 
which American statesmanship hag 
ever been called upon to answer, 


Turkey, 





and the 





Austria: Fallen Giant 


If you were to visit Austria for the 
first time today, you would find jt 
hard to believe that only a few decades 
ago this wretched little country was 
a proud, rich nation dominating 
large part of Europe. Austria was 
once the center of a great empire, but 
her days of glory ended with Work § 
War I, and she has been going down. 
hill ever since. Now, emerging from 
World War II, she is sunk in misery 
—poor, devastated, and hungry. 

After World War I, the sprawling 
Austro-Hungarian empire was cut up 
into small states, one of which became 
the Austria we know today. This 
little country, no bigger than our state 
of Maine, was handicapped from the 
start. It had a good deal of natural 
wealth, but the Austrian people found 
it hard to make a living because their 
farms and industries were out of bal. 
ance. 

The factories, banks, and govern. 
ment offices which had once serviced 
half a continent were concentrated in 
such cities as Vienna. When Austria 
dwindled to a little Alpine republic 
of less than seven million people, there 
was simply not enough business for 
these large city enterprises. 

Top-heavy with business and indus- 
try, the new Austria was also short 
on farms. The few agricultural prov- 
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In the world of tomorrow, we will uw 





pocket telephones. The tiny transmitte 
which Inventor Cledo Brunetti holds 
his left hand will make this pos 
Other parts of the “vest pocket” 
phone have not been completed. 
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inces which she had left could not 
produce enough food to feed her popu- 
jation. Unemployment and poverty 
were everywhere. 

World War II greatly added to Aus- 
tria’s troubles. Farm production is 
yery low and few factories are pro- 
ducing. Allied occupation forces have 
ysed up a large part of what the 
Austrians have been able to make and 
grow since the end of the war. Her 

ple are miserably poor and hun- 

To add to their distress, they 
stand a chance of losing part of their 
territory, for Yugoslavia demands 
Carinthia and other sections of south- 
em Austria. 

Yet Austria has reason for hope in 
the future. She has good supplies 
of coal, iron, and water power. Her 
mountainsides boast a _ luxuriant 
growth of timber. In addition, her 
population includes large numbers of 
highly skilled workers. Provided she 
can find trade with other countries, 
exchanging her manufactured goods 
for products she needs from them, 
Austria may be able to achieve a decent 
standard of living. 


Occupation Bosses 


Generals Lucius Clay and Mark 
Clark will, in effect, get their next 
orders from Moscow. Future policies 
for the occupation of Germany and 
Austria are to be mapped out at the 
Foreign Ministers’ conference begin- 
ning in the Russian capital today. 
(lay, in Berlin, and Clark, in Vienna, 
will be responsible for translating 
these policies into action. 

General Clay is known to oppose 
any policy of being “soft” with the 
Germans. A severe administrator, he 
came to his present job as head of 
our occupation forces in Germany af- 
ter serving under General Eisenhower 


during the war in Europe. He is 
a former engineer. ; 
General Clark also served under 


Eisenhower in Europe. He helped to 
plan the invasion of North Africa 
but is most famous for his direction 
of the Italian campaign. He has been 
frank and outspoken in dealing with 
Russian military officials in Austria, 
but they like and respect him never- 
theless, 


“Open Your Eyes!’ 


Be careful what you say about the 
umpire—maybe he does know what 
he’s talking about. If he happens to 
be an alumnus of Bill McGowan’s 
school for umpires, he’s very likely to 
be a real expert at the business of 
“calling ’em right” on the baseball 
diamond. 

McGowan, dean of American League 
umpires, now has 109 students in his 
school. Located near the big teams’ 
Florida training camps, it operates on 
a five-week schedule, The student um- 
pire gets five or six hours of instruc- 
tion on the field during the day. At 
night he has another two or three 
hours of training, this time in the 
lecture room. When he graduates, he 
starts out in an umpiring job with 
4 minor league. 

As the old saying goes, nobody loves 
a umpire. Frequently, he is the 
target of a good many flying pop bot- 
tles and epithets. Bill McGowan, how- 
ever, is unusually popular considering 
that he is an umpire. When he was 
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sick last season, many ball players 
said they missed him. He hopes to 
make his students: equally competent 
and popular. 


The Veteran’s General 


General Omar Bradley had a repu- 
tation as a capable and forceful leader 
when he gave up his military duties 
at the end of the war. He has added 
new laurels to it since he became head 
of the Veterans Administration. 

Running the Veterans Administra- 
tion would be a hard job under 
any circumstances. This government 
agency is the world’s biggest life in- 
surance company, biggest medical 
agency, and biggest dispenser of pen- 
sions. 

Bradley took over under particu- 
larly difficult conditions. There were 
tremendous new demands on the Vet- 
erans Administration and most of its 
branches were bogged down in mis- 
management. But the invader of 
Normandy met the challenge. He be- 
gan reforms immediately. Today some 
parts of the Administration’s work 
—the handling of veterans’ life in- 
surance policies, for example—are still 
behind schedule, but improvements 
are noticeable everywhere. 


Hoover's Report 


Herbert Hoover came back from 
Europe with a story of terrible suffer- 
ing. His report on living conditions 
in Germany and Austria tells of peo- 
ple so hungry they can scarcely work, 
so short of fuel that they are per- 
petually cold during the winter months, 
and so desperate for living quarters 
that three or four people often occupy 
a single small room. 
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Hoover thinks that. the Germans 
and Austrians will be able to support 
themselves again eventually, but not 
without help from us. According to 
his calculations, the United States 
should invest about half a billion dol- 
lars to get the people of the two coun- 
tries back on their feet. He sees such 
spending as essential for the preserv- 
ing of peace, as well as for the safety 
and health.of our occupation forces. 

Everyone agrees that Germany’s 
plight is tragic, but many feel that 
the Germans should not be singled 
out for special benefits. All Europe 
is suffering today, and Germany is 
only part of the whole problem. This 
school of thought urges us to decide 
how much money we can give and 
lend, and then divide it among needy 
nations on an equal basis. 


Getting at War’s Causes 


The United Nations’ Economic and 
Social Council is ready for real action 
at last. Its members have finished 
organizing their group and doing 
other preliminary work. Now the 
group can begin serious study of the 
economic and social disturbances that 
cause war. 

At the new session—the Council’s 
fourth—a number of special projects 
will be presented. One subcommittee 
has plans for helping with reconstruc- 
tion problems in Europe and Asia. 
Another is suggesting a world-wide 
inventory of natural resources. A 
third committee is urging the Council 
to help raise funds to care for the 
large numbers of children left home- 
less by the war. 

The Economic and Social Council is, 
of course, under the direction of the 
UN General Assembly. 
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PHOTOS BY ACME AND SIGNAL CORPS 
Left to right: General Omar Bradley, head of the Veterans Administration; General Lucius Clay, eom- 
mander of our occupation forces in Germany; and General Mark Clark, commander of American occupation forces in Austria. 
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CARINTHIA, a province of Austria which Yugoslavia wants to annex 


Study Guide | 


Veterans 


1. How many veterans of all wars 
are there in the United States today? 
How many of World War II? 

2. True or false: Most veterans 
hold similar views on public questions. 

3. How much is the government 
spending on veterans this year? 

4. List and describe four ways in 
which the government is now helping 
GI’s of World War II. 

5. Who is head of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration? 

6. How many bills are now before 
Congress to provide more government 
assistance for veterans? 


Discussion 

1. From the standpoint of the vet- 
erans themselves, do you think it 
would or would not be a good thing 
for the government to help them more 
than it is now doing? 

2. From the standpoint of the na- 
tion’s financial position, do you think 
increased assistance to veterans can 
be safely provided? 


Moscow Conference 


1. Why are the western powers and 
Russia suspicious of one another con- 
cerning Germany? 

2. What is the dispute over whether 
there should be a strong or weak cen- 
tral government for Germany? 

3. How do the Big Four disagree 
over what should be done about the 
Ruhr? 

4. Name several countries which are 

demanding territory from Germany. 
t 5. True or false: The Big Four dis- 
agree over whether they should con- 
tinuously inspect German industry in 
the years ahead. 

6. Why will it be difficult to work 
out an educational program for a 
united Germany?” 

7. What is the main dispute which 
must be settled concerning Austria? 


Discussion 

1. Do you think it would be better 
for Germany to have a strong or weak 
central government? Give your 
reasons. 

2. What do you believe should be 
done about the Ruhr? 

3. Can you think of any educational 
policy for Germany upon which all 
the Big Four might agree? 
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Peace Treaties 


(Concluded from page 1) 


their products and talents on a nation- 
wide scale, they will be better off than 
they are now. 
position today, we need only to think 
what it would be like in our country 


if the people of certain sections were 


not permitted to carry on business and 
trade with those of other sections. 

It is the problem of achieving 
political rather than economic unity, 
however, that will probably be the 
hardest to solve at Moscow. Russia 
seems to favor a strong national gov- 
ernment for Germany. The Ameri- 
can and British leaders, on the other 
hand, like the idea of setting up a 
weaker central government, thus mak- 
ing it possible for the individual Ger- 
man provinces to handle their own 
affairs to a large extent. 

Critics of Russia claim she wants 
a strong national set-up so that if 
the German Communists gain control 
of it, they can run the entire country. 
They would have a much harder time 
extending their power over all Ger- 
many, it is said, if the state or pro- 
vincial governments were given con- 
siderable control over their own af- 
fairs. 

The Russians insist that they have 
no selfish reasons for wanting a strong 
central government for Germany. 
Only such a government, they say, 
will be able to deal effectively with 
the serious problems which will plague 
that country for many years to come. 

What is to be done about the Saar 
and the Ruhr? 

Again the Big Four are seriously 
divided on this question. France in- 
sists that the Saar—an area in south- 
western Germany noted for its coal 
mines—be turned over to her. She 
also wants the rich industrial valley 
of the Ruhr detached from the rest of 
Germany and placed under interna- 
tional control. According to the 
French plan, a large part of the output 
of the Ruhr’s mines and factories 
would, for many years,°be given to 
the nations which Germany damaged 
in the war. 


Further Disagreement 


The other major powers may be 
willing to turn the Saar over to 
France, but they disagree over what 
should be done about the Ruhr. 
Britain and the United States may 
support the idea of international con- 
trol over this area, but they are ex- 
pected to insist that most of its in- 
dustrial output should go to the 
German people. 

The Russians oppose the interna- 
tional control plan, because they feel 
that it would enable the western 
powers, which are in a majority, to 
dominate this rich industrial region. 
Hence, they want the Ruhr to remain 
under German authority. 

How much German territory should 
be given to her neighbors? 

Russia and Poland are to receive 
large chunks of eastern Germany. 
The boundaries in this area will not 
be final until the peace treaty is signed, 
but there is not expected to be any 
major dispute in this connection. 

Elsewhere, there are a number of 
demands to be settled in one way or 
another. Czechoslovakia wants a 
fringe of Germany which is next to 
her own western border, as well as 
a bit of the land which Poland stands 
to gain from Germany. 
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TERRITORIAL 


Holland is asking for parts of west- 
ern Germany to make up for the 
Dutch land which the Nazis flooded 
during the war. Belgium wants a 
strip of territory, and so does little 
Luxemburg. France, of course, has 
laid claim to the Saar. 

Some of these demands 
satisfied and others turned 
There will be considerable bargaining 
as the details are worked out. 

To what extent should Germany be 
allowed to have industries, and how 
should they be controlled to make sure 
she will not use them in starting an- 
other war? 

Everyone agrees that the Germans 
must never again manufacture mili- 
tary equipment, but the Big Four 
have not yet decided what kind of 
products she should be allowed to make. 
They have only agreed that the Ger- 
man people should be permitted to 
produce enough goods so that they 
will have a standard of living which 
is equal to that found among the peo- 
ple of neighboring countries. 

Certain leaders think it would be 
dangerous to let the Germans have 
industries which turn out heavy prod- 
ucts, such as steel, farm machinery, 
and vehicles. After all, they point 
out, it is easy to turn a tractor factory 
into a plant for making tanks. Others 
feel that the rest of Europe will not 
be prosperous unless the Germans are 
allowed once again to operate factories 
on a big scale. 

While there are conflicting . views 
on this subject, all the Big Four na- 
tions agree that they should continue 
to inspect German industrial activities 
for years to come. The foreign min- 
isters will seek to reach an agreement 
on exactly how this should be done. 


may be 
down. 


What is to be done about education 
in Germany? 

Little has been accomplished in mak- 
ing the Germans into peaceable people 
by teaching them the ideals of free- 
dom and democracy. Each of the Big 
Four has weeded out some of the 
Nazi ideas in its zone, but none has 
tackled the job thoroughly. 

As a result, reports from Germany 
indicate that large numbers of people 
there are becoming increasingly con- 
vinced that their country was not to 
blame for starting the war. Many 
Germans look upon the Russians as 
being “inferior”; upon the British as 
being “soft”; upon Americans as 
“gangsters”; upon the French as 
“weak.” 


Hard Job Ahead 


The Big Four realize that the atti- 
tude of millions of Germans is danger- 
ous, but it will be an extremely hard 
job for them to agree upon an educa- 
tional program for a united Germany. 
Russia and the western powers have 
sharply contrasting ideas of what 
“facts and opinions” should be taught 
in’ the schools. 

One solution which has been sug- 
gested is to permit the new German 
leaders themselves to make most of 
the decisions concerning their sthool 
and educational policies. Critics of 
this plan contend that if the Big Four 
do not agree upon an educational pro- 
gram for Germany and work together 
in carrying it out, the thinking of 
young and old Germans alike will con- 
tinue to be directed along dangerous 
channels. 

What kind of a peace treaty will be 
worked out for Austria? 

The Big Four foreign ministers are 


DEMANDS against Germany and Austria must be settled in the peace treaties 


also to draft a peace treaty for Austria. 
Fortunately, some of the work has al- 
ready been done, so they may not have 
to spend so much time on this particu. 
lar problem. 

It has been agreed, for example, 
that all occupation troops will leave 
Austria within 90 days after the peace 
treaty is signed. That country will be 
permitted to have an army of 50,000 
men, and she may have an air force 
of 90 planes and 5,000 men. 

One big question which has not yet 
been decided about Austria is the ex 
tent of her war guilt. Were the 
Austrian leaders, just prior to the 
war, sympathetic with Hitler and was 
that why they permitted him to take 
over their country without any 
sistance? Or were they anti-Hitle 
but realized that it would be a futile 
gesture for weak Austria to try t0 
fight the powerful Nazi military ma 
chine? 

The Russians feel that the Austt 
ans, closely related to the Germans, 
were pro-Nazi. They want Austria 
treated as an enemy nation. They 
think the Big Four should supervist 
her future industrial and political a 
tivities in the same way that they plat 
to do in Germany. 

The western powers, on the other 
hand, have generally urged a leniet! 
policy toward Austria. They are it 
clined to believe that the majority d 
Austrians were not pro-Nazi and that 
it would have done little, if any, goo 
for them to have resisted the Germal 
armies. 

All these questions will be thor 
oughly threshed out at Moscow. 
ficials of the Big Four nations hav 
already been working on them for 
many months. 
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In connection with your article on 
Brotherhood Week, I want to mention 
a club started recently at my high school. 
It is called the United Nations of North- 
east, of UNNE. The club discusses 
racial and religious prejudices, and other 
national problems. Lately we have vis- 
ited churches of different denominations. 

If every school had a club like this, 
| think there would be a decline in the 
prejudices which are a national problem. 


JAMES POWICK, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


* 2.2 


How can the United States seek ex- 
elusive control over some of the Pacific 
islands, and still condemn the Russians 
for their interest in the Balkan coun- 
tries? We, who claim to be a democracy, 
are certainly not adopting democratic 
principles in our thinking, 


DOROTHY ENGLER, 
New Glarus, Wisconsin. 


~* * * 


In your pro-and-con article on com- 
pulsory military training, you present as 
one of the arguments against such train- 
ing the following statement: “The qual- 
ity of American citizenship would suf- 
fer as a result of the training. . . It can 
seldom produce the careful, intelligently 
critical thinker that today’s problems 
demand.” 

I realize that these views are not 
necessarily those of your paper, but I 
would like to ask whose they are. The 
remark is a direct slam at ex-servicemen. 
J] and thousands like me went through 
this past strife and still consider our- 
selves good citizens and careful thinkers. 

I think that placing men of different 
character traits and backgrounds to- 
gether in an Army camp teaches them 
the art of getting along with each other. 


ROBERT B, GALLOWAY, 
Milford, New Jersey. 


(Editor’s note: We refer you to “Con- 
scription and the West Point Mind,” by 
Arthur Morgan, American Mercury, 
February, i946. Other writers also sub- 
sribe to the same point of view. The 
American Observer takes no stand on this 
issue, however. Our article confined it- 
self to presenting the best arguments 
available on both sides of the debate.) 


= * 


Canada seems to fear that a future 
world war will be fought on her front 
doorstep. She believes that her geo- 
graphic position will lead her into war. 

I think our northern neighbor is being 
rather pessimistic in her views. The 
next (and maybe last) war will be one in 


which atomic weapons and air power 
will play the leading role—and not 
ground: forces. So Canada need not 
fear an invasion of her country. 
TONY ESPINOSA, 
Greensburg, Kansas. 
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If male high school graduates are given 
a four-year college course by simply 
Joining the Merchant Marine, why isn’t 
there a similar branch of service with 
benefits for women? 
omen were capable enough to take 
over men’s jobs during the war. They 
deserve opportunities for free education. 


IRENE BABCOCK, 
Greenville, New York. 





Answers to Vocabulary Test 


1. (b) climax; 2. (a) overwhelmed; 
3. (c) laid waste: 4. (b) sharp and 
Sarcastic; 5. (d) indecision and waver- 
ing; 6. (a) insecure; 7. (d) unyield- 


ing; 8. (b) shirks duty by pretending 
illness, 
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AN AIR VIEW of the Pedro Miguel locks in the Panama Canal 


A Link Between Two Oceans 


Panama Canal Serves All Nations, but Is Most Vital to the 
United States; Plans to Enlarge It Discussed 


N 1523, when Hernando Cortes 

could not find a water route across 
the Isthmus of Panama, he wrote, 
“We must cut one, at no matter what 
cost.” For almost 400 years after 
that, Europeans dreamed of building 
a canal through which their ships 
could go from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific without making the long and 
difficult voyage around South Amer- 
ica’s Cape Horn. Such a passage was 
started by the French in 1881, but 
never completed. It remained for the 
United States to complete, in 1914, 
the bridge of water across Central 
America. 


Up, Then Down 


A ship entering the 50-mile-long 
Panama Canal from the Atlantic passes 
through a series of#three locks which 
raise it a total of 85 feet above sea 
level. At this height it crosses the 
Continental Divide. On the Pacific 
slope, three locks let the vessel back 
down to ocean level. Locks are built 
in pairs, so that they can handle, at 
the same time, traffic headed in both 
directions. 

Panama lies in a tropical forest 
region. While traveling through the 
canal, one can see great ferns, masses 
of vines, and brilliantly colored birds 
and blossoms. In this Central Ameri- 
can jungle, not far from the great 
machinery and modern communities of 
the Canal Zone, live primitive natives 
who use blowguns and poisoned darts 
to keep intruders away from their 
territory. 

The canal is cut through a strip of 
land that is shaped like an “S” lying 
on its side. This peculiar shape of 
the Panamanian Isthmus causes the 
Atlantic end of the canal to be about 
20 miles west of the Pacific end. Peo- 
ple in Panama, particularly newcom- 
ers, therefore become confused about 
directions. 

By the time World War II started, 
more than 5,000 vessels were passing 
through the Panama Canal each year. 
Though ships from all over the world 
use it, you can, by looking at the 
globe, see that its greatest value is 
to the United States. Notice how 
greatly it shortens the water routes 
from San Francisco to London and 
from New York to Hawaii. The canal 
even makes it economical for many 


shippers to send goods by water from 
one of our seacoasts to the other. 

The Panama Canal, of course, has 
long been regarded as a vital part of 
our national defense system. It per- 
mits naval vessels to be shifted quickly 
to the ocean in which they are most 
needed. Military officials, therefore, 
are deeply concerned with the problem 
of protecting it from destruction. 

Some authorities feel that, in order 
to make our passage across Central 
America more secure, we should build 
another canal, either in Panama or 
Nicaragua. It has also been suggested 
that a new set of locks be built so 
they could be used in case the two pres- 
ent sets should be damaged. Another 
plan being considered is that of cut- 
ting the Panama Canal down to sea 
level, so that locks would not be needed 
at all. 


Ships Too Large 


An additional reason given for either 
building a new canal or making 
changes in the present one is that 
some of our aircraft carriers are too 
big to pass through the Panama Canal 
locks which are now in use. Traffic 
through the canal, moreover, is be- 
coming so heavy that added facilities 
are needed for handling it. 

This vital passageway for commer- 
cial vessels and ships of war is under 
the direct control of the United States 
government. We operate it and hold 
a permanent lease on a five-mile-wide 
strip of land along each side. We have 
set up great military bases to defend 
it. Under the provisions of a treaty 
between the United States and Great 
Britain, we permit ships of all nations 
to use it on equal terms in time of 
peace, but may restrict its use in time 
of war. 
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Monthly Test 


Note to teachers. This test covers the 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER for 
February 10, 17, and 24, and March 38. 
The answer key appears in this week’s 
issue of The Civic Leader. 




















Directions for students. After the 
corresponding number on your answer 
sheet for each of the following items, 
write “true” if the statement is true 
and “false” if the statement is false. 


1. A recent Gallup poll showed that a 
majority of the American people are op- 
posed to compulsory military training 
in time of peace. 


2. The year 1946 was the worst on 
record for airplane accidents. 


3. Great Britain has agreed to give 
Burma its independence. 


4. As many people have died of starva- 
tion since the end of World War II as 
were killed in action during all the years 
of that conflict. 


5. Communism is making practically 
no headway among the people of Latin 
America. 


6. Nine-tenths of all automobiles pro- 
duced in this country are turned out by 
the “Big Three”—General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, and Ford. 


7. Under American military govern- 
ment, Japanese workers have beer for- 
bidden to join labor unions and to bar- 
gain with their employers. 


8. The United States government is 
now withdrawing American troops from 
China, 


9. In 1944 the people of the United 
States spent twice as much money for 
liquor as they spent for education. 


_10. The United States is the only na- 
tion which is now carrying on atomic 
energy research, 


11. The countries of Latin America 
possess great undeveloped natural re- 
sources. 


12. The United States is using oil 
each year more rapidly than new oil 
fields are being discovered in this country. 


13. The Canadian government has re- 
fused to cooperate with U. S. military 
officials in working out joint defense 
plans. 


14, Educational standards in Latin 
America are among the highest in the 
world. 


15. Franklin D. Roosevelt was the 
only President in our history to serve 
more than two terms in the White House. 


16. Manchuria possesses many 
tories and rich natural resources. 


fac- 


17. The government of France wants 
the Ruhr Valley to be taken from Ger- 
man control and be placed under inter- 
national supervision. 


18. The U.S. House of Repre: 2ntatives 
recently voted down a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment to limit all Presi- 
dents to two terms. 


19. Japanese women have not yet been 
granted any political rights. 


_ 20. Health standards among Negroes 
in the United States are lower than 
among white people. 


For each of the following questions 
and incomplete statements, write the 
number of the correct answer on your 
answer sheet. 


1. The East African colony of Kenya 
belongs to which European country? 
(1) France, (2) Portugal, (3) Great 
Britain, (4) Italy. 


2. Which of the following diseases 
takes the largest toll of American lives 
each year? (1) tuberculosis, (2) heart 
disease, (3) cancer, (4) pneumonia. 


(Concluded on back of this page.) 
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3. What did General MacArthur do 
when Japanese government workers re- 
cently threatened to go on strike? (1) 
He abolished all labor unions in Japan. 
(2) He allowed the strike to take place. 
(3) He forbade the workers to strike. 
(4) He increased food rations for the 
workers, 


4. Herbert Hoover has visited Europe 
for the purpose of (1) promoting the 
revival of world trade, (2) investigating 
atomic energy production, (3) report- 
ing on armament reduction, (4) studying 
food problems. 


5. A dispute has arisen over the gov- 
ernorship of Georgia because (1) no 
eandidate received a majority of the 
votes in the election, (2) the Georgia 
constitution does not clearly state who 
shall become governor when the gover- 
nor-elect dies before taking office, (3) no 
lieutenant governor was elected by the 
voters. 


Identify the following men by selecting 
the proper description for each from the 
list given below. Write the capital letter 
which precedes the correct description 
opposite the proper number on your 
answer sheet. 


. Kenneth Wherry 

. Henry Stimson 

. Warren Austin 

. Thomas A. Edison 
5. Gerhard Eisler 

6. David Lilienthal 
7. Andrei Gromyko 
8. George C. Marshall 
9. Fred, Vinson 

10. Paul-Henri Spaak 


moO DD 


(A) U. S. Secretary of State 


(B) Chairman of Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committee 

(C) U. S. Delegate to UN Security 
Council 

(D) Nominated by President Truman 
to head U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 

(E) Alleged Communist who refused 
to testify before House committee 

(F) Russian delegate to UN Security 
Council 


(G) President of Argentina 

(H) Inventor of electric lights for 
home use 

(I) U. S. Secretary of War during 
World War II . 

(J) Italian premier 

(K) President of UN General As- 
sembly 


(L) Chief Justice of the United States 


In each of the following items, select 
the word which most nearly defines the 
word in italics and write its-number on 
your answer sheet. 


1. Land which is arable is (1) good 
only for grazing, (2) suitable for culti- 
vation, (3) too dry for farming, (4) 
rocky and sandy. 


2. A negligible amount is (1) trivial, 
(2) large, (3) indefinite, (4) incalculable. 


3. A person who is amiable is (1) 
stupid, (2) cruel, (3) weak, (4) friendly. 


4. An equivocal statement is (1) in- 
audible, (2) ridiculous, (3) of doubtful 
meaning, (4) positive and uncompromis- 
ing. 


5. We cannot condone such actions. 
(1) understand, (2) excuse, (3) punish, 
(4) encourage. 


6. The official divulged the information. 
(1) revealed, (2) studied, (3) forgot, 
(4) kept secret. 


7. The nation is adopting agrarian re- 
forms. (1) radical, (2) industrial, (3) 
unpopujar, (4) agricultural, 


Careers for Tomorrow - - The Journalist ° 


OURNALISM is a vocation that at- 

tracts many people, but it is also 
one in which competition for the im- 
portant positions is keen. For this 
reason a student interested in the 
field should analyze himself to see 
whether he has the qualifications for 
success. What are these abilities and 
talents? 

First of all, the ideal journalist has 
the tools for writing. He knows the 
rules of grammar, punctuation, style, 
and spelling. He knows the meanings 
of words, and he can write clearly, 
forcefully, and interestingly. 

It is not enough, however, for the 
journalist to know how to write. He 
must know what to write—he must 
have something to say. A successful 
writer has a wide store of knowledge, 
and throughout his career he keeps 
adding to his background. For in- 
stance, one who deals with political, 
social, and economic problems, must 
understand history so that he can in- 
terpret current developments and fit 
them into their larger setting. 

A “nose for news” helps the journal- 
ist in knowing what to write. He must 
have the ability to sense what facts 
in a situation will be of interest to his 
readers. This news instinct also en- 
ables him to know when a chance re- 
mark may lead him to an important 
story. 

The able journalist knows how to 
get along with people, for much of 
his material comes from his friends 
and acquaintances. He is a good con- 
versationalist. He knows how to ask 
questions tactfully and _ intelligently, 
and he knows how to listen attentively 
when other people are talking. 

The successful journalist is scrupu- 
lously honest in respecting confidences. 
If he misuses information that has 
been given him, he loses his standing 
among his friends and fellow workers, 
and his career suffers. 


Our model journalist is a hard 
worker. On the job he gives his full 
attention to getting complete and ac- 
curate reports. In his leisure time 
he builds his background by reading 
and by keeping in touch with people 
whose work and interests are varied. 

The field of journalism is broad 
and offers opportunities for employ- 
ment in its many different branches. 
Most men and women in this work 
are employed by newspapers, but 
others write for magazines, for radio, 
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A young journalist begins his career by 
interviewing a fellow student 


or for the motion pictures. Still others 
are in publicity work or advertising. 

A career in any one of these branches 
of journalism has its advantages. The 
work is seldom monotonous, and a 
writer knows the people who are mak- 
ing the news. He also finds pleasure 
in seeing his work in print. 

On the other hand, there are many 
disadvantages to a career in journal- 
ism. Competition for jobs is keen, 
and a large number of journalists do 
not make a good living. Hours of 
work may be long and hard. Many 
newspaper reporters must work at 


night, and all of them work under 
. 


a 


the strain of meeting the daily deag 
line. 

During the past few years Salaries 
in the field have greatly improved 
especially in the larger cities. Salaries 
in Washington, D. C., give an indica. 
tion of what one may expect to earn 
on metropolitan papers. In Washing. 
ton, a beginning reporter earns about 
$35 a week. He can expect an increase 
of around $10 a week each year, unti 
at the end of five or six years he jg 
earning about $85 a week. 

Salaries in medium-sized cities aye 
less than these figures, and those jp 
smaller places are still lower. Yo, 
can find out what the situation jg jp 
your city from newspaper publishers, 
reporters, and union officials. 

A college degree and graduate work 
are not essential for a career in jour. 
nalism. They are valuable, though, 
both from the standpoint of educa. 
tional preparation and from that of 
making contacts which may prove valy. 
able later. Whether or not the young 
journalist plans to go to college, he 
should begin now to do all he can to 
increase his knowledge and _ back. 
ground, and to develop his skill at 
writing. 





Outside Reading 


“What I Saw Across the Rhine,” by 
J. Frank Dobie, National Geographic, 
January 1947. Life in Germany and 
Austria. 


“Report on the Mood of Germany,” by 
Shepard Stone, New York Times Maga 
zine, January 26, 1947. What the Ger- 
man people are thinking. 

“The Veterans Say—Or Else!” by 
Agnes Meyer, Collier’s, October 12, 1946, 
Hardships faced by veterans. 


“Bradley Measures the Veteran’s Prog. 
ress,” by General Omar Bradley, New 
York Times Magazine, January 12, 1941. 
A report by the chief of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, 





Historical Backgrounds - - by David s. Muzzey 


HEN the members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention met in Phila- 
delphia in the summer of 1787, they 
had many different ideas as to how 
the President of the United States 
should be chosen. Some thought he 
should be appointed by Congress. 
Others favored election by the state 
legislatures. Only 
. , | a few of the mem- 
’ ' bers believed that 
; 4 the people should 
be entrusted with 
this great responsi- 
bility. 

The delegates 
spent more time on 
this subject than 

. “on any other. Af- 
David S. Muzzey tor weeks of debate, 
they finally agreed that the President 
should be chosen, not by direct vote 
of the people, but by “electoral col- 
leges” in each of the states. To many 
people this is today one of the most 
puzzling features of our government. 

The Constitution provided that each 
state should choose a certain number 
of men to serve as presidential elec- 
tors. These men were then to meet 
at the state capital and to vote for 
the two persons who were, in their 
opinion, best qualified to be President 





and Vice President. These meetings 
at the state capitals were called “elec- 
toral colleges” because the word 
“college” in those days meant any 
group of men (or “colleagues”) gath- 
ered together for some specific purpose. 
To understand why the Constitu- 
tional Convention adopted this plan 
of election we must recall that in 
1787 it was not easy for voters to keep 
up with national affairs. There were 
no telephones or radios, and very few 
newspapers. People in one part of 
the country were usually not well in- 
formed about men and events in other 
areas. For this reason, it was de- 
cided that the choice of President 
should not be left to the voters in the 
various states. Instead, the President, 
was to be elected by men chosen for 
their knowledge of national affairs. 
Each state was entitled to as many 
electors as it had Senators and Rep- 
resentatives in Congress. This gave 
the larger states more votes than the 
smaller states. At present, for ex- 
ample, New York has 47 electoral 
votes because it has two Senators and 
45 Representatives in Congress. 
There are now 531 electoral votes 
in all, because there are 96 Senators 
and 435 Representatives in Congress. 
A presidential candidate must win a 








majority, or 266 votes, to be elected. 
If no candidate wins a majority, the 
House of Representatives, voting by 
states, chooses the President from the 
three men having the most votes. 

The Fathers of the Constitution 
might be disappointed if they could 
see how the electoral college works 
today. They intended that the elec 
tors should use their own judgment 
in choosing the best men for Presi- 
dent and Vice President. But this 
has not been done since political pat- 
ties have risen to power. 

These parties nominate men for 
the electoral college who promise if 
advance that, if elected, they will vote 
for the candidates of their party. Re 
publican electors always vote for the 
Republican candidate for President 
and Democratic electors always volte 
for the Democratic candidate. Whet 
a voter goes to the polls, he does not 
cast his ballot directly for his partys 
candidate for President, but votes for 
the electors which his party has nom 
nated. But he knows that these elec 
tors are pledged to vote for the cand 
date of his choice. 

As a result, the electoral college has 
lost much of its importance. The 
electors have become mere “rubbet 


stamps.” ; 

















































